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in the acquisition of purposes and in the means of control. Likewise, there 
are two types of curriculum material — history and the fine arts, by which social 
practices are evaluated and related to social purposes; and the sciences, in 
which the procedure of discovering means of control is presented. He would 
distinguish sharply between history and social science. From his general 
conception he deduces a set of principles for curriculum-making and a discus- 
sion of methods of teaching. 

The book is excellently organized for teaching purposes. Concrete illus- 
trations abound. With each chapter lists of reading references and related 
problems are given. The reinterpretation of the contributions of the great 
educational philosophers is clear and concise, and is interwoven most appro- 
priately with the unfolding of the theme. 



Village schools. — Between the rural school and the city school is the village 
school which is usually not included in the discussions for the improvement of 
either of the first two. To call attention to this neglected part in our systems 
of education, the Bureau of Education has directed a study of village schools, 
the results of which are presented in a recent bulletin. 1 

The bulletin deals principally with the administrative and supervisory 
problems of village schools and the course of study adapted to them. There 
are, in addition, brief discussions of "The Village School as a Community Cen- 
ter," "The Village Library," "The School Term," "Buildings and Grounds," 
and the "Health" of the village. Making the village the consolidation center 
for all the schools in the immediate district is strongly urged. The relations of 
administrative officers to each other, to the teachers, and to the people are 
studied. The comprehensive discussion of the work of the supervising prin- 
cipal is especially pertinent. The possibilities of consolidation are shown by 
illustrations drawn from the work of the consolidated school at Five Points, 
Alabama. 

The chief value of the bulletin lies in its direct treatment of a subject 
which has hitherto been comparatively neglected. It will lend inspiration 
and practical help to all interested in the problems of village schools. 



The problem of the wage-earning child. — Though educators have been 
greatly impressed by the figures concerning elimination from school at the 
ages of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen, they have been far from visualizing 
clearly the size and the condition of the army of out-of-school youth. Mrs. 
Reed's discussion 2 will give much needed vividness to their realization of the 

■W. S. Deffenbaugh and J. C. Muerman, "The Administration and Super- 
vision of Village Schools," United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 86, 1919. 
Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 63. 

1 Anna Y. Reed, Junior Wage Earners. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 
Pp. xii+171. 
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problems involved. It is startling to read that "51.3 per cent of our total 
boy and girl population from 14 to 21 years of age is in wage-earning occupa- 
tions," and that "out of 3,569,347 boys and girls 14 and 15 years of age, 
1,094,249 are wage-earners." 

How incompletely the problem is realized by the public is indicated by 
the fact, cited by Mrs. Reed, that as recently as 1913 one of our greatest 
American cities "spent more than $1,500,000 for high-school instruction for 
13,039 boys and girls and nothing for the 13,742 between 14 and 16 who 
were eliminated from school and employed." 

Besides presenting the magnitude of the problem, and sketching the history 
of a decade of effort to find a solution, the book presents a discussion of the 
function and methods of vocational guidance and placement. Though far 
from claiming that conclusions of scientific weight can now be presented, the 
author urges a scientific attitude and method in all the work. The major 
responsibility for educational functions of vocational guidance she would 
assign to the school system, while responsibility for placement should be taken 
by the employment system. As would be expected from Mrs. Reed's record 
in Seattle and from her connection with the Junior Division of the United 
States Employment Service, the whole discussion is immensely practical. 
Its freedom from the visionary or the sentimental may be evidenced, however, 
by citing her insistence that there must be no "mental reservations in the mind 
of the corps (of placement workers) as to the desirability of any line of work 
which is necessary for the welfare of society and is re cognized as a legitimate 
occupation." 

Footnotes give much bibliographical material, while references in the 
context to sources and workers in the field will be of great value to the student- 
Suggestions as to where desirable forms, plans, etc., can be secured are also 
frequent. 

Newark arithmetic survey. — The second of a series of subject surveys in 
the Newark, New Jersey, schools is based on the results obtained by giving 
the Woody Arithmetic Scales, Series B, in Grades IV B to VIII A inclusive, 
and the Stone Reasoning Test in Grades V B to VIII A inclusive. The report 1 
is an interesting example of the supervisory use of tests based on a rather full 
statistical treatment of the scores, for which the term "survey" is perhaps 
too comprehensive a title. Comparing the rank of the schools in the funda- 
mentals and in the reasoning test, Assistant Superintendent Sexton finds that 
the correlation "is very close." His comparison of results in groups of schools 
of differing racial composition is an interesting feature of the report. 



Agricultural instruction in secondary schools. — The effort to improve agri- 
culture by means of instruction given as resident or extension work by American 

1 Elmer K. Sexton, Arithmetic Survey in the Public Schools of Newark, New 
Jersey. Newark: Board of Education, 1919. Pp. 30. 



